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In assigning this definition to the word perception we are not 
doing violence to language, though we are dealing pretty roughly 
with "the genteel tradition in philosophy" that set up the elaborate 
outfit of sensations, images, ideas, states of consciousness, etc., in 
order to connect two parts of a complex, which are first artificially 
separated and then miraculously rejoined. In the view that we 
have been trying to explain the organism and its environment are 
in continuous and dynamic relation. The attitude of the organism 
to its surrounding material is fundamentally one of touching, grip- 
ping, etc., and is manifested in many forms of various degrees of 
refinement, such as taste, smell, hearing, and seeing. What better 
word could be used to denote this attitude or activity than the word 
"perceive" which originally meant, to seize or hold through some- 
thing, or take possession of a thing thoroughly? The internal ac- 
tivity through which the organism takes thorough possession of its 
environment, by means of which it discovers the values needed for 
the fulfilment of its career — there you have perception. 

Isaac Aaeonson. 
Columbia University. 



MISS CALKINS ON IDEALISM AND REALISM 1 

The controversy between realists and idealists promises to be un- 
ending, partly because both parties are guilty of unconscious fallacies 
in their arguments, which remain undetected by their opponents. I 
think such a fallacy lies in Miss Calkins 's paper, a fallacy which 
affects the root of the matter (the quotations are abbreviated for 
convenience). 

"The realist" says Miss Calkins "describes an object as yellow. 
Some one may deny the yellowness. This throws the realist back on 
what he directly observes, what he knows with certainty — that he is 
having a complex experience described by the term yellowness" 
(p. 603). 

There is a fallacy here in stating the true position of the realist, 
and as it is a fallacy often acquiesced in by realists themselves, it may 
again have escaped detection. The final sentence, so far from being 
unchallengeable, verges on the absurd. If the original assertion 
made by the realist be denied, he is undoubtedly thrown back, like 
every one else, on what he directly observes ; that is his final court of 
appeal. The questions, then, are, What does he observe * Of what is 
he certain? and no realist can, or should, accept the answer to these 
questions put into his mouth by Miss Calkins, who says the realist 
"is having a complex experience described by the term yellowness." 
i This Journal, Vol. IX., page 603. 
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Now to "describe an entity by a term" is to assert that the entity 
is of the character, or has the quality or attribute, denoted by that 
term. If I describe this journal by the term valuable, I mean it has 
the quality of value, I conjoin the entity with the character denoted 
by the term; so that what Miss Calkins does is to make the realist 
assert that his experience has the character of yellowness. But this 
is not at all what the realist first asserted — he described the object, 
not his experience, as yellow, and Miss Calkins brings forward 
nothing which can make him change his standpoint and modify his 
assertion. 

In making the realist say that he has an experience described by 
the term yellowness, Miss Calkins does one of two things ; she either 
(1) identifies the object of the realist with his experience — regards 
the statement "this object is described by the term yellowness" as 
identical in meaning and final implication with "my experience is 
described by the term yellowness." Or (2) if she does not so 
identify object and experience, then she regards the realist's asser- 
tion, "the object is described by the term yellow," as enabling and 
justifying her to say that, therefore, his experience is described by 
the term yellowness — to argue from the one to the other. 

The realist can, however, controvert both alternatives. Miss 
Calkins herself seems to adopt the first, for we have (p. 605) "yellow 
is a certain experience which a self has, just as any relation is a self- 
in-its-relating — a self as knowing"; this is a type of terminology 
frequent among idealists. I can never succeed in understanding the 
second form of it; "any relation is a self in relation" seems to 
identify part with whole — surely the self in relation is something 
more than, and essentially different from, the relation merely. 

Take an instance outside philosophy, and we quickly get a 
reductio ad absurdam. "Any relation is a self in relation." Marriage 
is a relation. Therefore, marriage is a person married! and more 
generally, a relation implies the terms it relates, and can in no sense 
be identified with either of its terms. 

In its first form (yellow is an experience) it can be accepted by 
realists only with very careful and accurate definition and explana- 
tion, if it is not denied altogether. The point lies in the exact sense 
in which the term experience is used and understood. 

I suppose realists and idealists will alike accept the assertion "I 
am conscious"; and if I am conscious, I must be conscious of some- 
thing; or since the word "thing" has already a definite usage and 
implications, let us say "I am conscious of some entity," where 
"entity" merely denotes what I am conscious of and carries here no 
implications whatever as to its nature. 

Now it is possible to use the word experience in one of two 
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mutually exclusive and incompatible senses, (a) I may choose to 
say "I experience an entity" in the sense, and instead of, "I am 
conscious of an entity;" we do this commonly, e. g., "I experience 
an emotion, or a desire, or a determination." It is less usual and 
more questionable to say "I experience an orange." But with this 
construction of the word, in neither case can we say that the entity 
is the experience, even if it be experienced; we can not identify or 
confuse the entity which is experienced with the experiencing of the 
entity; we can not say "yellow is an experience," even if we admit 
the expression "yellow is experienced"; for that would be, on this 
interpretation of experience, to identify what I am conscious of with 
my being conscious of it. (b) On the other hand, we may use 
experience to denote the entities of which I am conscious. Here 
again we find a common usage, as when we say "my emotions, or 
pains, constituted a terrible experience"; and here again it is less 
usual and more questionable to say "the objects and qualities I per- 
ceive are my experience," but in this case it is still less legitimate to 
identify "experience" as denoting what I am conscious of, with my 
being conscious itself. 

Hence, if realists admit the expression "yellow is an experience" 
it can only be in sense (&), meaning yellow is something which is 
experienced, which I am conscious of. Nor can idealists derive any 
controversial advantage from this admission, because to admit that 
an entity is experienced in sense (&), implies in itself nothing further 
about the nature of the entity; neither idealism or realism, unfor- 
tunately, has any a priori foundations; the nature of the entities 
still remains to be determined. "We can not at once go on to say, as 
Miss Calkins does (p. 604), "yellow is a way in which I am con- 
scious." The utmost we can say is that "seeing yellow is a way in 
which I am conscious"; but "seeing yellow" and "yellow seen" are 
two entirely different things. 

On the other hand, if Miss Calkins does not identify object and 
experience, she can not ignore the realist's original assertion (which 
was that he described the object as yellow), and substitute for that 
that his experience is described as yellow. To transform the argu- 
ment is not to rebut it. The realist will adhere to his original asser- 
tion (provided he really is certain of what he is conscious). He will 
say, if his assertion be denied, "the object is yellow, for I am certain 
that I see, or perceive, or experience, if you like, it is yellow. But my 
seeing, or perceiving, or even experiencing this, is certainly not to be 
described by the term yellowness. I can not understand such an 
assertion. I can not conceive seeing or perceiving, as a visual proc- 
ess, or experiencing as a conscious process or relation, to be described 
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by the term yellowness — that is an adjective applicable only to 
material objects, not to the process of their cognition." 

J. E. Turner. 

Liverpool, England. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Enjoyment of Poetry. Max Eastman. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons. 1913. Pp. xi + 224. 

The excellence of Mr. Eastman's book is its unusual vitality. No 
reader is likely to come from it with indifference. Whether it will " in- 
crease enjoyment," as it is intended to do, remains to be seen. If the 
reader is a scholar, or if he has thought much on the nature of poetry, 
he will be puzzled and offended by the smartness, one is tempted to say 
the boyish wilfulness, with which Mr. Eastman continually drops his sub- 
ject and takes a shot at trained or organized investigation of truth. " A 
misfortune incident to all education," he says, " is the fact that those 
who elect to be teachers are scholars." Much in the book, unfortunately, 
will increase the enjoyment of those who like to see scholarship chastised, 
and who like to see that " art of life " exploited which consists of doing 
and believing what one pleases. But Mr. Eastman might take his de- 
fense from his own pages. In the chapter on " Realization of Things," he 
quotes Edward Carpenter's " Little Brook Without a Name," which he 
considers " one of the very precious poems of recent times " : " The little 
mouse, the water-shrew, walks (even like Jesus Christ) upon the flood, 
paddling quickly over the surface with its half-webbed feet." Comment- 
ing on the art of shocking, here illustrated, he says : " Such extreme meas- 
ures are at times indispensable to the sustainment of poetry. Something 
has to explode. Our souls must be invaded and ravaged, so ponderous is 
their lethargy in which they apprehend only vague presences and general 
bearings of things. Sing ' Lord ! Lord ! ' forever, and you rouse no hearts 
to repentance ; but shout ' Sky-Blasting Jehovah ! ' and some necks will 
move." Mr. Eastman teaches us in the key of " Sky-Blasting Jehovah ! " 
and his book is vital — our necks do move. 

And he does teach us. I feel bound by my own devotion to poetry to 
state at once the unfortunate twist in the book which will probably alien- 
ate most scholars; to state simply my great admiration for the new and 
sound things in the volume might imply some agreement (whereas I feel 
none at all) with Mr. Eastman's judgments of scholarship and science. 
But once this discrimination is made, his doctrine is immensely sugges- 
tive. The heart of it is in the first chapter, where he defines the poetic 
temperament as the disposition to realize the flavor of life, to taste the 
quality of experience rather than to control it. This poetic tendency holds 
in all kinds of living — in the senses, in memory, in the intellect. Simple 
as the definition is, and old as it is, it takes on extraordinary vigor in 
Mr. Eastman's handling; this brief chapter may well provide a turning- 
point in the mental life of many a reader. 



